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Rubber Raised in Philippines Would 

Free Us From Foreign Monopoly 



Through development of the crude 
rubber industry in the Philippine 
Islands, it would be possible for the 
United States to gain freedom from the 
present foreign monopoly of this essen- 
tial commodity. Between $100,000,000 
and $150,000,000, it is estimated, was 
paid in 1923 by the American people 
in excess prices Imposed by the British 
government's artificial restriction of 
rubber exports. 

The United States consumes; about 70 
per cent of the world's supply of crude 
rubber. The British rubber lands in 
the Federated Malay States and the 
Dutch rubber lands in Sumatra control 
95 per cent of the crude rubber output 
of the entire Far East whence comes the 
bulk of the world's rubber. So these 
markets have the United States at their 
mercy. 

Every citizen of the United States is 
affected by the price of crude rubber. 
America's consumption of rubber, par- 
ticularly in the automobile field, is in- 
creasing rapidly. Claudius H. Huston, 
former Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, estimates that if the present 
rate of automotive development con- 
tinues, an output of 800,000 tons of 
crude rubber will be required in 1940 
to meet the world demand. This is 
about double the present output. As 
it takes from six to eight years for a 
rubber tree to yield sap in commercial 
quantities, it is evident that a rapid ex- 
pansion of the world's rubber area is 
necessary. 

The Philippine Islands offer a natural 
field for the desired expansion. Our 
government experts sent toy congres- 
sional authority to the Philippine Is- 
landfl reported that the Island of Min- 



danao alone contains vast stretches of 
soil as good or better for rubber grow- 
ing purposes than the lands now con- 
trolled by the British and Dutch. In 
fact, a large area of the public domain 
in the Philippines could be used to meet 
all our crude rubber requirements for 
generations. Thus, the United States 
would be independent of foreign domi- 
nation of this important raw material. 

The eyes of American tousiness men 
and officials were opened to the menace 
of foreign ccntroi when, two years ago, 
the British government put into effect 
a restriction act on crude rubber ex- 
ports from the Par East colonies. 

The Philippine lands susceptible of 
rubber cultivation now lie idle and un- 
developed. American interests cannot 
develop them because of a Philippine 



Far East Market for 
American Farmerg 

The Philippine Islandg now nse 
BTery year the output of 200,000 
acres of American wheat, 86,000 
acres of American cotton and 
8,850 acres of American apples. 
Twelve thousand five hundred 
American cows furnish part of the 
annual dairy products demand of 
the archipelaico. Those figures 
should prove of special interest to 
the American farmer. 



law restricting holdings by corporations 
to 2,500 acres, an area wholly inade- 
quate for the culture of rubber on a 
commercial scale. Because of lack of 
capital and inexperience, the Filipinos 
find it impossible to develop the ruibber 
industry in the Islands. The initiative 
must come from American sources. 



Liberties of Filipino Now Equal 

Those of an American Citizen 



When Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber, it will probably he asked to act on 
the Fairfield Bill. Enactment of this 
measure is proposed in order to **en- 
able the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands to adopt a constitution and form 
a government for the Philippine Islands 
and to provide for the future political 
status of the same." 

Reference to the Bill is made in a 
recent article in the "New York Herald- 
Tribune" by Norbert Lyons. He writes: 

"The delegation of Americans from 
Manila now in the United States is pre- 
pared to answer any questions pertain- 
ing to the Philippines from an economic 
or business standpoint. Its mem.ber8 



have resided in the territory for a 
quarter of a century and have taken 
part in the battles through which the 
American flag was planted there *and 
title to the territory passed into Uncle 
Sam's hands." 

Describing the present status of the 
Filipino, Mr. Lyons writes: 

"No citizen of the United States en* 
joys greater pearsonal or political liber- 
ty than the average Filipino. There* 
are no restrictions or Impediments to 
his Intellectual, social or material ad- 
vancement. (His children enjoy the ad- 
vantage of an excellent educational sys- 
tem. Practically every governiment post 
(Continued on column 1, page $) 
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Liberties of Filipino 

(Continued from page 1) 

except those of Governor General and 
Vice-Governor is held by a Filipino. 
The provinces and municipalities are 
entirely governed by Filipinos. There 
is a wholly Filipino legislature. Ex- 
cept for the veto power and supervisory 
rights exercised by the Governor Gen- 
eral, the territory is to all intents and 
purposes an autonomous, self-govern- 
ing political eatity. Many Filipinos 
consider themselves lucky in having 
the benefits of the American super- 
visory functions, since their own poli- 
ticians and political leaders are in too 
many instances actuated by overstrong 
partisan or personal motives. 

"General Wood, upon noting the dis- 
astrous effects of the Harrison policy, 
especially as exemplified by the demor- 
alization of the government personnel 
and the dissipation of the public funds 
through the national bank, while he in- 
spected the islands as a member of the 
Wood-Forbes mission, decided to re- 
verse the Harrison policy and to carry 
on the Philippine government in strict 
accordance with the letter and spirit 
of the Jones law. This aroused the re- 
sentment of Manuel Quezon, who until 
then had been the virtual czar of the 
Philippines. He engineered the Cabinet 
resignation of July, 1923, and forced 
through a general policy of hostility to- 
ward Wood, as a result of which the 
Philippine Legislature at its recent ses- 
sion disregarded the Governor General's 
suggestions for reform and rehabilita- 
tion measures. 

"Nevertheless, Governor Wood con- 
tinued on his original course of reform 
and rehabilitation, and, with the aid 
of a group of loyal and efficient Ameri- 
cans and a few level-headed Filipinos, 
has succeeded in straightening out the 
government finances and bringing back 
the governmental machinery to an eco- 
nomic and vastly more efficient basis. 
President 'Coolidge rightly supported 
General Wood, as should every right- 
thinking, red-blooded American." 

V 

Manila is so situated geographically 
as to beoom'e the big trading center of 
the Far East. A population of 126,000,- 
000 dwells within a radius of 1,700 
miles. 

V 

The Philippine Islands, of which 
there are 7,083 In the archipelago, have 
a population of 12,000,000, all Filipinos 
or so-called non-Christian tribes with 
the exception of 45,000 Chinese, 8,000 
Japanese, 6,000 Americans, 4,000 Span- 
iards and aibout 3,000 repreeentatives 
of other nationalities. 



Philippines a Prey to Japan 

If U« S. Protection is Withdrawn 



In a nummary of observations made 
during his recent tour of the Par Eiast, 
prepared for "The Atlantic Monthly," 
William Howard Gardiner, after de- 
scribing the strategic position which 
Japan now holds through possession of 
nearly all the islands of the Pacific 
north of the Equator, says: 

"A glance at the map should suffice 
to show that the retention of the Philip- 
pines by the United States is the present 
outstanding obstacle to the Japanese 
extending progressively their control 
along the insular barrier. But if 
Filipino politicians were free merely 
to grant to the Japanese a certain naval- 
base site in the Southern Philippines — 
as there is reason to believe some would 
be glad to do — then the remainder of 
the task ahead of the Japanese would 
be easy in comparison to its present 
difficulties. 

A Strategic Base 

"And this for the simple yet all im- 
portant reason that the United States, 
should we so desire, could focus ade- 
quate force to stop the Japanese at the 
Philippines; whereas the British, for 
politico-naval reasons that are too com- 
plex to outline here, could not focus 
adequate force at Singapore to atop the 
Japanese there if the latter were based 
on the Phi'lippines and had a secure line 
of support to such a base. 

"The conclusion from this situation 
is that, in deciding on the future of the 
Philippines, we are likely to be decid- 
ing on the future of the Netherlands 
East Indies and of Australasia — to say 
nothing of the future of India, of 
Malaya, of China, and of all for which 
our civilization may stand in the Orient. 

Mounting Guard 

"In short, the American, the British 
and the Dutch circles concerned with 
matters of international grand strategy 
in the Far East recognize explicitly that 
the guard the United States mounts at 
the Philippines is essential to the secur- 
ity of Australasia and to whatever 
measure of peace may be maintained 
'east of Suez/ 

"On the other hand, it is recognized 
in such circles as beyond question that, 
if the Japanese could secure merely an 
appropriate naval-base site in an 'Inde- 
pendent Republic of the Philippines' 
they would he able to isolate Eastern 
Asia from commercial or poUtioal or 
military irelatlons with or support from 
either Europe or America. 



"Consequently, the Japanese could 
set aside that vast region as their own 
economic preserve, without the trouble 
of having to police it. In accordance 
with only a partial development of the 
more extensive Maritime Plan that the 
naval Satzuma clan are known to be 
u^rging; and by so doing they would 
reap the bulk of the benefits while 
avoiding all the turmoil and costs neces- 
sarily Incident to the Terrltorlalist Plan 
of the army Ohosu clan for the pro- 
gressive conquest of Eastern Asia. 

Indirect Action 

"From this it should be obvious why, 
on the one hand, the Japanese are not 
pushing forward into continental Asia 
as extensively as they might while, on 
the other hand, they are doing every- 
thing In their power. Indirectly, to 
bring about Philippine independence. 

"The principal purpose of giving here 
this outline of Far Eastern matters has 
been to bring out the way in which the 
persistent practices and apparent pur- 
poses of the Japanese Empire are dia- 
metrically opposed to the comparatively 
new world policy for which the United 
States stands; namely, equality of op- 
portunity for all without sequestration. 

"Equality of opportunity without se- 
questration is, and must remain, irrec- 
oncilable with sequestration designed to 
gain ipreferentlal or exclusive oppor- 
tunity. This irreconcilability between 
the policy of the United States and the 
practices of the Japanese Empire would 
be sufficient cause in itself for the known 
attitude of distrust and antagonism that 
Japanese authorities maintain toward 
the United States under a surface of 
official amenities. 

A Surplus Market 

"On our side, we are becomdng more 
and more dependent on selling over- 
seas our surplus products in order to 
maintain and advance our standard of 
living. And since 1900 our transpa- 
cific trade has increased over a hun- 
dredfold; so that now it Is nearly a 
quarter of ouir total overseas trade, al- 
thouglh, as yet, we have little more than 
sampled the transpacific market. 

"It would be interesting to speculate 
as to how much less war-ridden the past 
would have been had our comparatively 
recent Open Door Doctrine of equality 
of opportunity for all without sequestra- 
tion been propounded and put into gen- 
eral practice centuries ago by others." 



